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many gifts of faith and friendship, is greater than I can here
acknowledge.
One of the earliest decisions that came out of my discussions
with Grinling at that time, was that a man must prepare himself
for political and social work with as much diligence and care as
for any other of life's duties, and that the second-best would simply
not do. We agreed that the commendable political life must be
based upon exact knowledge of the problems awaiting solution,
patient sympathy for the victims of social disorder, and, above
all, the sense of a vocation. Arnold Toynbee's writings further
impressed me with the need for self-dedication in the political as
well as in the religious field. I had then no notion of a political
career for myself. There was no goal at which I wished to arrive.
I gladly surrendered myself to the call to duty as I saw it without
ever asking where it would lead me. I hope that it is not immodest
for me to say that, throughout my life, I have never used the causes
that interested me for personal ends: they have always used me:
and that may be the reason why, throughout my adult life, I have
been radiantly happy in my work.
My intellectual appetite at this period of my life was altogether
insatiable, and I read far more than I could assimilate. But it
was already clear to me that, if I wished to do political work of any
kind, I must prepare myself for it with the same diligence with
which I had approached religious and other questions, and I
therefore readily joined Grinling in a small conspiracy to induce
as many as possible of the young political thinkers of the town to
attend the courses on political economy, conducted by Professor
Symes at the University College. We thus provided him with
the largest number of students that the dismal science had hitherto
attracted, but their character must at times have caused him some
embarrassment. In the discussions that followed the lectures, or
in the comments made on the papers I wrote for him, Professor
Symes turned many of my theories inside out, and sometimes, even
where he approved of my conclusions, he showed that my arguments
did not support them. Very frequently I emerged from these
mental encounters in a condition which reminded me of the * ruins*
concerning which Marie Lloyd used to assure us that 'Cromwell
knocked them about a bit.* One of the tragedies of a politician's
life is that facts so frequently shatter his theories; but in my case
the rigid discipline of class-work, under the direction of a fine and
sympathetic mind3 taught me that economic questions should be